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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
(With an Engraving.) 


An architect of the last century, when de- 
scribing the Metropolis, professionally enough 
opens his book by exclaiming, ‘‘ Thank God! old 
London was burned ;” and apart from the in- 
dividual suffering incident to the devastations 
of that awful fire, there is no question but 
that we are indebted to it for a series of im- 
provements which it would have otherwise re - 
quired centuries to accomplish. 

To a certain extent, this remark equally 
applies to the buildings appropriated to the 
sittings of the national legislature, for it had 
long been our reproach that, whilst the capitals 
of France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and even the 
United States, were distinguished for spacious 
and splendid edifices for the offices of Govern- 
ment, or the halls of Legislature, the Metro- 
polis of the British Empire, although un- 
paralleled in extent, wealth, and political 
importance, had neither a palace nor a senate- 
house worthy of the name. This reproach 
will now be rolled away ; yet we cannot repress 
the feelings of regret that the unique and 
venerable chapel of St. Stephen and the ad- 
jacent magnificent Hall should haye been 
placed in imminent peril of total destruction, 
even for the accomplishment of such an 
object—forming as they did an integral part 
of the ancient Palace of Westminster, than 
which, it has been justly observed, ‘‘ there is no 
single edifice, nor compound building, in this 
country, which involves such a variety of histo- 


rical, political, and forensic associations with the 
eventiul changes and vicissitudes of our na- 
tional history—or which more strikingly de- 
monstrates that the architects of what are 
commonly called the ‘dark ages,’ studied 
at once stability, grandeur, and beauty in their 
sacred and regal edifices.” 

The fire, by which both the old Houses of 
Parliament were destroyed, broke out on the 
evening of October 16, 1834, and rapidly spread 
through the numerous passages, lobbies, and 
staircases which, at various periods, had been 
constructed for the more convenient commu- 
nication between the two houses, and their 
respective Committee rooms and offices, with- 
out regard to the almost prophetic warning 
given by Sir John Soane, who, in 1828, thus 
adverted to the insecure manner in which these 
adjuncts were constructed.* 

“In the year 1800, the Court of Requests 
was made into a House of Lords; and the old 
buildings of a slight character, several stories 
in height, surrounding that substantial struc- 
ture, were converted into accommodations for 
the officers of the House of Lords, and for 
the necessary communications. The exterior 
of these old buildings, forming the front as 
well as the interior, is constructed chiefly with 
timber covered with plaster. In such an ex- 
tensive assemblage of combustible materials, 
should a fire happen, what would become of 
the Painted Chamber, the House of Com- 
mons, and Westminster Hall? Where would 
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the progress of the fire be arrested? The 
want of security from fire, the narrow, gloomy, 
and unhealthy passages, and the insufficiency 
of the accommodations in this building, are 
important objects, which call loudly for revi- 
sion and speedy amendment.” 

On the evening of the fire, the wind blew 
briskly from the south west, but became more 
southerly as the night advanced, and to this 
circumstance, and to the foresight exercised by 
Sir John Soane in interposing a strong party 
wall between the Library and the New Gallery 
and Staircase erected by him, may be attributed 
the preservation of the Law Courts and of 
Westminster Hall,—the vast timber roof of 
which, would have rendered it an easy prey to 
_ the devouring element. ‘‘ There are two com- 
} forts in this fire,” observes a writer of the time, 
; “one negative the other positive,—it did not 
; destroy Westminster Hall, and it did unveil 
, St. Stephen’s Chapel.” It was really wonder- 
i ful to see the sharpness and beautiful finish of 
| the mouldings, the crockets, the embossed or- 

naments, and other cunning workmanship in 
, Stone, notwithstanding the violence which the 
, chapel had suffered from ancient destroyers and 
: modern improvers, besides having come out of 
! the fiery furnace of so tremendous a confla- 
| gration. 

| Without entering further into its details, this 
, catastrophe afforded a noble opportunity for 
eliciting the talents of the architects of this 
country, and excited extraordinary interest in 
the profession. The Government most auspi- 
ciously and wisely determined to admit the 
most unlimited competition, and appointed the 
Hon. Sir E. Cust, the Hon. T. Liddell, C. H. 
Tracy, Esq., M. P., and George Vivian, Esq., 
commissioners, for the purpose of receiving 
and adjudicating upon the designs. Within 
the short space of four months, no fewer than 
ninety-seven sets of designs were transmitted, 
comprising at least fourteen hundred drawings, 
of large dimensions—of elaborate detail, em- 
bracing complicated and extensive suites of 
apartments—of varied forms and applications, 
and of great difficulty and intricacy in combi- 
nation. 

The meed of superior excellence and the 
prize of five hundred pounds each were awarded 
to the designs of Charles Barry, Esq., J. C. 
Buckler, Esq., D. Hamilton, Esq., and Mr. 
Railton. Mr. Barry’s design was recommended 
to Parliament as the best, and the remainder 
were subsequently exhibited to the public, in a 
room appropriated to thct purpose in the Na- 
tional Gallery, Trafalgar Square. 

' The chief grounds on which the preference 
was given to Mr. Barry’s plan, by the talented 
Commissioners, were stated by them to be the 


superior merit of the internal arrangements 
and the beauty of the external architecture. 
The chief elements of the latter consist of the 
happy effect produced by combining the em- 
bankment from the river with the basement of 
the principal elevation, the extent and solidity 
of which, greatly contributes to the grandeur 
of the whole—its massive simplicity and unity 
of design, the beauty and magnificence of its 
general proportions, and their harmony with and 
adaptation to Westminster Hall. These features 
are already apparent in the present state of the 
works, which are raised to the height of an 
ordinary dwelling-house, and exhibit a beauti- 
ful continuous range of light Gothic windows; 
but the general and unqualified approval of 
the design which the various published views 
have elicited, is perhaps the most gratifying 
and honourable testimony, both to the genius 
of the architect, the taste of the Commission- 
ers, and the chaste and enlightened judgment 
of the select Parliamentary Committee, who 
have at once rendered suitable homage to the 
talent of the architect, and justice to this 
monument of the national taste of the nine- 
teenth century, by committing to Mr. Barry 
the carrying of his own splendid conceptions 
into practical effect, whilst he has as nobly left 
the minor question of his personal remunera- 
tion to the gratitude of his country. 

The foundation is partly on the ancient bed 
of the river, which was dammed up, the old 
river soil removed, and the new foundation 
laid. It consists of a kind of concrete, formed 
of stones, lime, sand, gravel, &c., mixed to- 
gether with water, and which, when dried, is 
as waterproof and substantial as solid rock. 
This foundation is intersected by an infinite 
number of walls (six or seven bricks thick,) 
and intersecting one another at short intervals, 
so that the ground-works appear to consist of 
a number of cellars, about twenty or thirty 
feet square, and sometimes inverted arches are 
employed. 

Without a ground plan it is not so easy to 
describe the internal arrangement of the edifice ; 
but we may assist our readers to a general 
conception of the subjeet by stating that 
Westminster Hall will be the great public en- 
trance or vestibule in common to the Houses 
of Parliament and to the Courts of Law. 
From hence a flight of steps ascends to 
Stephen’s porch, to which there will also be 
access by steps from Parlianrent Square and 
Old Palace Yard. Public corridors lead from 
each of these entrances to the House of Lords, 
whilst at nearly a right angle with Westminster 
Hall, St. Stephen’s Hall, the old House of 
Commons, will form a beautiful and appro- 


priate vestibule to the new House of Commons, 
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through a magnificent hall, forming the first 
story of the central large tower shown in the 
engraving; in this hall the outer public lobby 
of both houses terminates. Around, or adja- 
cent to these, are disposed the Division rooms, 
Committee rooms, Refreshment rooms, Robing 
rooms, &c., anda series of open squares or areas, 
for the purpose of light and ventilation. The 
apartments contained in the angle to the right of 
the engraving in front of the Clock Tower, and 
nearest Westminster Bridge, are devoted to the 
residence of the Speaker; adjacent to which, 
are the chief Clerk’s roooms, and the Library of 
the Commons. The first landing stairs are ap- 
ptopriated to the Commons’ entrance from the 
river, and the portion of the edifice adorned 
with the small turrets is intended for the Com- 
mons’ Writing Library. The central, and more 
elevated portion of the river front, will be di- 
vided into select and unopposed Committee 
rooms. The second landing stairs, forming 
the river entrance for the Peers, conduct to the 
Conference room for both houses. 

The western angle, at the left of the en- 
graving, and corresponding with the Speaker's 
residence at the east, contains the apartments 
of the Librarian and the Usher of the Black 
Rod, and the entrance from Abingdon-street, 
at the upper end of which, the towers of West- 
minster Abbey are seen, is appropriated to the 
use of the spiritual Peers. 

It is proposed by the architect that the first 
floor of the great Tower, at the angle formed 
by Abingdon-street and Old Palace Yard, 
should form the Royal or State entrance, and 
that the upper stories should form depositories 
for the public records; connected with this 
entrance are the requisite vestibules, robing 
rooms, and eries leading to the throne in 
the House of Lords. Although the Tower is 
not essential to the general purposes of the 
structure, and some objections have been 
taken to the shade it will throw upon the re- 
mainder of the pile, there is little doubt, that, 
in conformity with the opinions expressed by 
the Commissioners and the architect, this im- 
portant and magnificent adjunct will be erected. 

Both Dr. Reid and Mr. Barry give a decided 
preference over a number of small chimnies, 
to one main shaft, which might form the centre 
pillar, or staircase, of the principal Tower, 
and into which all the flues for air and smoke 
may be conveyed. On the subject of ventila- 
ting and warming the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, a mass of valuable information was 
collected by the select committee appointed for 
that purpose in 1835, and the whole of the 
interior will be so constructed, both in refer- 
ence to ventilation and accoustics, as to form 
a model for all other public buildings. 


The general character of the design is of the 
third style of Gothic architecture, including 
the Tudor period, but without the expensive 
ornaments, panneling, and niches which would 
needlessly enhance the expense, and render the 
building liable to earlier decay, however excel- 
lent the stone of which it might be erected. 
In connection with this subject, it would be an 
unpardonable omission to overlook the highly 
interesting report, presented by a Commission 
appointed at the suggestion of Sir Robert 
Peel, to ascertain, by minute enquiries, the 
comparative adaptation of various classes of 
stone, and the effects of a London atmosphere 
upon each, as well as to enquire into the state 
of the most exposed parts of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the towers of Westminster Abbey, Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, and the quarries from 
which each of the stones of these buildings 
respectively were taken, having special refer- 
ence throughout to the stone to be used for the 
proposed Senate Houses. 

In August, September, and October, 1838, 
Mr. C. Barry, accompanied by Mr. De La 
Beche and W. Smith, FF.G.S., and Mr. C. H. 
Smith, made a tour of inspection to various 
stone-quarries in the kingdom, and visited nu- 
merous public buildings, for the above objects. 
Of this tour these gentlemen presented a re- 
port to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests. ‘They likewise procured 
a fair average specimen of the workable stone 
from each of the quarries which they visited, 
and deposited cubes, prepared from such spe- 
cimens, as well of others which were forwarded 
to them, in the Museum of Economic Geology 
Department of Her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests. 

The enquirers did not extend their researches 
to granites, porphyries, and similar stones ; 
but, in acknowledging the receipt of several 
specimens of granite, they stated that the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane had munificently offered 
to make a free gift to the nation of sufficient 
granite to build the Houses from his estates 
near Oban, in the west of Scotland, should the 
granite from that locality be considered fit and 
available for the purpose. 

The enquirers were assisted by Professors 
Daniell and Wheatstone, of King’s College, 
London, in determining the physical and che- 
mical properties of a large portion of the spe- 
mens of the stone obtained; and the early 
portion of their report details the results. 

In our next Number we shall present a 
few extracts from the latter portion of this 
Report, with a notice of the present appear- 
ance of the buildings. 
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SLAVERY IN ENGLAND. 


With the permission of the benevolent and _ talented 
writer, we give the following chapter on Slavery in 
England, from Mrs. Copley’s “ History of Glover and 
its Abolition,” which we have selected, not vt or its 
intrinsic interest, but especially as it is calculated to 
awaken and sustain that thorough detestation of slavery 
which fornis one of the most generous features of our 
national character. 

The vol is embellished with a spirited whole length 

ortrait of Thomas Clarkson, the time-honoured col- 
eague of Wilberforce, and the author of the History 
of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, to which this 
forms an appropriate sequel, if such it may be called, 
seeing it presents a comprehensive epitome of the 
nature, origin, moral effects, and sources of slavery, 
and its history from the remotest antiquity to the pre- 
sent time. 

This subject is intimately interwoven with modern En- 
glish history, and at the present moment it assumes un- 
usual importance, from the interesting facts that the 
Great Powers of Europe have just d 1 
treaty effectually to terminate the illicit trade in slav 
whish has hitherto mocked their united efforts, an 
that at this moment a spirited correspondence is before 
the public, between Lord Aberdeen and the govern- 
ment of the United States, which is putting forth the 
most pitiful quibbles to thwart the Allied Powers. 
Whilst falsely arrogating to itself the attributes of free- 
dom, slavery, in its most hateful forms, rampantly stalks 
under its sway. 

The long postponed claims of Africa to reparation, for 
the cruel wrongs inflicted on her children, also com- 
bine to render correct information on slavery, in all its 
aspects, peculiarly valuable—nor is it too much to 
assert that its acquirement is an imperative duty on all 
who can, by their influence or otherwise, give a whol- 
some direction to the public mind in reference to this 
gigantic evil. 

Mrs. Copley has nobly performed her share of this duty, 
and we know of no more effective means of contributing 
our quota than by recommending that this volume 
should form a part of every library, in every Sunday 
school vestry, Mechanics’ institute, or reading room in 
her Majesty's dominions, and a more appropriate school 
book could not be selected for the young folks of the 
empire. 

In the year 410, the emperor Constantine 
being obliged to draw off his soldiers from the 
protection of Britain, voluntarily resigned the 
sovereignty of the island, and discharged the 
inhabitants of their allegiance to the empire. 
But liberty seemed now a boon scarcely worth 
receiving; in fact, was but an addition to their 
misery, deprived as they were of the means of 
defending it. During a period of nearly forty 
years, they were exposed to frequent inroads 
from the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the island, and again and again they sought 
protection from their ancient conquerors the 
Romans, and afterwards from the Saxons, the 
latter of whom took advantage of their con- 
fidence, and, partly by craft, partly by force, 
made themselves masters of the country, and 
after a contest which lasted upwards of a cen- 
tury, established a government consisting of 
seven kings, and ealled the Saxon heptarchy, 
which lasted for two hundred and forty-three 
years. About the middle of that period chris- 
tianity became nominally the religion of the 


country. In connection with this circumstance, 
an incident is mentioned which affectingly in- 
dicates the wretched state of our country, and 
the dark and gross ideas entertained on the 
subject of personal liberty and relative obli- 
gations. 

Some youths from Yorkshire were sold by 
their mercenary parents to Roman merchants, 
who exposed them for sale in the public mar- 
ket at Rome. ‘“ That trade,” observes the 
historian, ‘‘ was then commonly practised 
among the English, who made no scruple of 
selling their children when overstocked.” The 
beauty of their fair complexions and blooming 
countenances attracted the notice and admira- 
tion of many persons in Rome to these British 
youths; among the rest, Gregory, then in a 
private station, but afterwards bishop of Rome, 
inquired to what country they belonged; and 
being told that they were Angles, and born of 
idolatrous parents, he regretted that so fair an 
exterior should cover benighted and degraded 
minds, and resolved to go and preach the gos- 
pel to a nation for whose spiritual welfare he 
felt so deeply interested. His popularity and 
usefulness at home proved obstacles in the way 
of accomplishing his benevolent design at that 
time. He, however, bore it in mind, and af- 
terwards took measures for sending missiona- 
ries to instruct the people in christian religion. 
The effects of christianity were soon discerned 
in the steps taken for the melioration, or abo- 
lition of slavery. In 693 it was enacted by 
Ina, king of the West Saxons, that if a slave 
were compelled by his master to work on a 
Sunday, he should become a free man, and the 
master pay thirty shillings (then an enormous 
sum) as a fine. 

In the year 696, Withred, king of Kent, 
decreed, that if a master gave freedom to his 
slave at the altar, his family also should be 
free ; he should take his liberty and have his 
goods. Ata general synod, in the year 816, 
it was provided, that, at the death of a bishop, 
every Englishman of his who had been made a 
slave in his days, should be set at liberty, and 
that every prelate and abbot should set at li- 
berty three slaves, and give them three shillings 
each. 

About the year 827 or 828 the seven king- 
doms were united into one. This continued to 
the time of the Norman conquest, interrupted, 
however, by frequent invasions of the Danes, 
and struggles for superiority. These s les 
were terminated by the celebrated battle of 
Hastings, in which the king (Harold) and his 
two brothers were killed, and William, the 
Norman Conqueror, became possessor of the 
throne of England. This took place in the 
year 1066, 
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In 877, Alfred, the great and good Saxon 
king of England, ordained that some particular 
days should be granted to all slaves, to devote 
them to the society of those they loved, or to 
employ them in labour for their own benefit. 
He also decreed that, if a master forced his 
slave to work on a festival, he was to pay a 
heavy fine. In 945 it was decreed by king 
Athelstan, that, on certain occasions, ‘‘ some 
one should be set at liberty, who, for his crimes, 
had been condemned to slavery,” and this was 
to be done, “for the mercies of Christ.” The 
same statute observes, “It is necessary that 
every master be compassionate and condescend- 
ing to his servants, in the most indulgent manner 
that is possible. The slave and the free man 
are equally dear to the Lord, who bought them, 
and bought them all with the same price; and 
we are all, of necessity, servants of God, and 
he will judge us in the same manner that we 
on earth judged them over whom we had a 
judicial power.” 

The period of Saxon ascendancy was pro- 
fessedly one of great liberty, but scarcely so 
in reality, because there was an invidious dis- 
tinction maintained between noble and base 
blood. There was then little of the spirit of 
industry, enterprise, and intelligence, so com- 
mon in our day, by which persons are enabled 
to surmount their early disadvantages, and, as 
they become possessed of wealth, gradually to 
glide into the higher ranks of society. Trade 
and commerce, by means of which the indus- 
trious poor have risen to affluence, were then 
comparatively unknown. This, without any 
positive law, tended to keep persons to their 
original rank in society; and if, by any ex- 
traordinary accident, a person of mean birth 
acquired riches, he was soon marked by the 
nobles as an object of indignation and envy ; 
and, in the unsettled and unequal state of the 
laws which then prevailed, it would have been 
impossible for him to defend the property he 
had acquired, or to protect himself from op- 
pression, except by courting the patronage of 
some great man, and paying a large price for 
his safety, as well as binding himself to some 
kind of service or subjection to his patron ; in 
fact, submitting to a degree of slavery. It is 
conjectured that there could not be in England 
less than a million slaves, (or villeins, as they 
were called,) by whom the land was cultivated, 
and who were attached to the lands of their ar- 
bitrary landlords. These were called national 
slaves, and enjoyed some peculiar privileges ; 
in particular, they could not be separated from 
the land; indeed, no native subject could be 
legally sent beyond sea, though peasants too 
frequently sold their children, or themselves, 
into perpetual, and even foreign bondage, and 


the Anglo-Saxon nobility frequently disposed 
of their female servants in the same way. In 
the year 1102, a canon of council prescribed, 
** Let no one from henceforth presume to carry 
on that wicked traffic, by which men in En- 
gland have hitherto been sold like brute ani- 
mals.” It is an established fact in history, 
that the English were generally in the habit of 
selling their children, and other relations, to 
be slaves in Ireland, without having even the 
pretext of distress or famine; and the port of 
Bristol, which has since sent out so many ships 
laden with human flesh to Africa, was then 
equally distinguished as a market for the same 
commodity. But under the influence of chris- 
tian principles, the generous Irish, in a national 
synod, not only put an end to the nefarious 
traffic, but emancipated all the English slaves 
in the kingdom. This took place in the 
year 1172. Ireland being then afflicted with 
public calamities, the clergy and people began 
to reproach themselves with the unchristian 
practice of purchasing and holding in slavery 
their fellow-men. Although these slaves were 
fairly paid for, and although they were natives 
of an island from which the Irish had begun to 
receive great injuries, it was unanimously re- 
solved in council freely to set them at liberty. 
The Irish were, at that time, a much more en- 
lightened people than the English. This fact 
has not been sufficiently remembered to the 
honour of Ireland, when pleading with Britons 
to impart the succours of humanity and the 
blessings of the gospel, to the ignorant and 
oppressed population of that interesting island. 

During the various revolutions of the Ro- 
mans, Saxons,-Danes, and Normans, the pea- 
santry, together with the cattle, became the 
property of the successive conquerors. 

On one occasion, Cedwalla, a king who had 
embraced the christian religion, under the in- 
struction of Wilfred, presented to his instruc- 
tor a tract of land, with the persons and property 
of its inhabitants, comprehending eighty-seven 
families. The bishop gave them their liberty, 
instructed them in the christian religion, and 
baptized into the christian faith two hundred 
and fifty slaves. The number of slaves taken 
captive in war, was still greater than that of 
predial or rustic slaves. Of the treatment of 
these unhappy beings we know very little. It 
is to be feared that they were considered be- 
neath the protection of the law, and left to the 
arbitrary authority of their possessors; but of 
the predial slaves we can collect some interest- 
ing particulars. This kind of slavery could 
a emanate but from one source; viz., 
birth of servile parentage. It could not arise 
from contract, but must be hereditary. Every 
villein must have been born on the estate of a 
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— master, to whose ancestors his father 
and more remote progenitors had belonged. 
In case a master could not prove this claim, or 
if, on the death of a master, the successor or 
representative were unknown, the villeins might 
lawfully emerge from slavery into freedom ; 
but then the question arose, Could they sup- 
port themselves? Too often the spirit was 
crushed and broken by long habits of servile 
dependence, the opportunity of freedom was 
neglected, and the settlement of a new pro- 
prietor earnestly desired, who, together with 
controul, should receive the responsibility of 
supporting the vassals. It is even said that, 
in some instances, poor free men voluntarily 
and, indeed, illegally recorded themselves as 
villeins, thus entailing bondage on their pos- 
terity as well as themselves. Some writers 
state, that if a free man married a nief, or 
female born in thrall, and settled on a villein 
tenure, he lost the privileges of freedom during 
his occupation; but others, on the contrary, 
say, that the nief, by marriage to a free man, 
herself became free, during his life, but if left 
a widow, might be reclaimed by her former 
proprietor. ‘These statements, probably, refer 
to different periods, and serve to show the pro- 
gress of liberal sentiments in the legislature of 
our country. The Norman conquest certainly 
augmented, rather than infringed upon, the 
liberty of the subject; or rather tended to in- 
crease the proportion of free population, by 
enacting, that any person of servile condition, 
having lived a year and a day in one place 
without being claimed, should be entitled to 
perpetual freedom. Greater facilities were also 
given to voluntary emancipation. The laws 
gave the people legal rights, and rescued them 
from arbitrary bondage. The lords could not 
deprive the husbandmen of their land, so long 
as they did the proper service ; nor could they 
be called upon to do any work beside the due 
service prescribed ; nor could any person be 
sold out of the country. Peasants, also, had 
a right to leave the lands they occupied when 
they pleased, and to choose whom they pleased 
as masters; only, having no funds, they were 
| constrained to seek the same mode of subsist- 
‘ence; so that, in fact, their service was a rent 
for the land they cultivated for subsistence. 
An easy mode of enfranchisement was esta- 
blished, and, from its publicity, tended not 
only to secure the freedom of the liberated, 
but to give the generous master the gratification 
of knowing that his bounty was witnessed by 
the first men in the district. In the full county 
‘court, he was to take his slave by the right 
‘hand, to deliver him to the sheriff, and to de- 
clare his manumission; to show him the open 
door, and to © put into his hand the arms of a 


free man,—a lance and a sword. The sweetest 
blessing of life then became the legal property 
of the bondsman: from that moment he was 
irreversibly free. 

Many humane statutes were enacted for the 
protection of the slave: if injured in life, or 
limb, his blood was not the less regarded on 
account of. his servile state. The maimed vil- 
lein, the insulted female, the son of a murdered 
slave, might appeal against their haughty lord, 
and not only inflict on him the penalty due to 
his offence, but, at the same time, obtain their 
liberty, as some reparation of their wrong. 

The domestic slaves, in the service of the 
Saxon landholders, were generally distinguished 
by a brass ring, resembling a dog’s collar, but 
without any opening, soldered fast round the 
neck, so loose as to form no impediment to 
breathing, yet so tight that it could not be re- 
moved, except by the file. On this humilia- 
ting gorget was engraven, in Saxon characters, 
an inscription, purporting the wearer to be 
“ A, the son of B. and born thrall of C.” 
Persons of this class filled most of the menial 
offices of the household and farm, as scullions, 
sewers, swineherds, goatherds, shepherds, neat- 
herds, &c., each of whom carried their several 
badges of office, as a horn and staff, a crook, 
an ox-goad, or whatever else might belong to 
their office. Among the higher servants, one 
called a fool, or jester, was generally consi- 
dered a necessary appendage to the dignity of 
a household of distinction. The talents re- 
quisite for filling this office were, mingled sim- 
plicity, shrewdness, and ready wit; especially 
an aptitude at knowing when to utter, and when 
to suppress, pointed remarks, These were 
among the vassals, and wore a similar badge 
to that above described, only of silver, instead 
of brass. 

According to the simplicity of the times, 
these domestic vassals not only fed in the 
house, but in the same hall with the family ; 
and some extraordinary and affecting instances 
are related of their fidelity and attachment to 
a family with which they had been all their 
lives connected, and by whom they had, on 
the whole, been treated with kindness. 

Sometimes, especially in moments of irri- 
tation, the latent spirit of freedom would arise, 
and prompt a man to attempt his escape from 
vassalage, but more frequently, persons in this 
capacity, rather prided themselves on the idea 
of being ‘ faithful slaves ;”’ and language like 
this has, on more than one occasion, been ut- 
tered :—‘‘I resolved to renounce his service, 
but that was when he was fortunate ; now he 
is in adversity I would hazard my life in his 
interest.” 

Vassals were not permitted to bear arms: 
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hence the sword and buckler were regarded as 
the insignia of freedom; and for a master to 
put them into the hands of his slave, was sy- 
nonymous with giving him his liberty; as, 
also, was the gift of a portion of land, how- 
ever small; hence, probably, arose the term a 
freeholder, as applied to a person possessing 
land in his own absolute right. A late cele- 
brated writer gives the following animated de- 
scription of the ceremony of manumitting a 
born thrall: ‘‘ Kneel down,” said the master. 
In an instant the slave was at his feet. 
“Turow* and Esnet} art thou no longer,” 
said the master, touching him with a wand; 
“ Forxrreet and Sacress§ art thou, in town 
and from town, in the forest as in the field, a 
hyde of land give I thee, in my steads, at ' 
from me and mine, to thee and thine, for aye 
and for ever. God’s malison on him who this 
gainsays.”” No longer a serf, but a free nan 
and landholder, the late sullen inactive clown 
sprung upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft, 
almost to his own height, from the ground. 
“ A smith and a file,” he cried, ‘‘ to do away 
the collar from the neck of a free man! Noble 
master, doubled is my strength by your gift, 
and doubly will I labour or fight for you! 
There is a free spirit in my breast; I am a man 
changed to myself and to all around!” 

These voluntary enfranchisements, on the 
part of the master, were by no means infre- 
quent. As the influence of christian principles 
spread, in that proportion men were convinced 
of the sinfulness of holding in bondage their 
fellow-men ; and the evident advantage of being 
served by free men, instead of slaves, was so 
generally perceived, that interest, as well as 
principle, aided the cause of humauity. Many, 
in a formal manner, granted manumission to 
their slaves, and many more ceased to enforce 
their claims, and suffered their vassals to glide 
into the condition of free peasants, or hired 
servants. Thus a great and important change 
was wrought by imperceptible degrees, and 
through a change of manners, rather than of 
laws; and about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the state of villeinage had ceased to 
exist in England. The redemption of captives 
taken in war, or of those who, from famine or 
other necessity, had sold themselves or their 
children as bondmen, was uniformly allowed, 
though the price was exorbitantly high if it 
were suspected that the slave or his friends had 
wealth at command. A ransom price was 


* A slave. 
+ Property to be inherited. 


t Free from being enrolled or claimed before an assem- 
bly or court. 


§ Free from payment of service as a kind of rent. 


generally fixed as soon as the captivity com- 
menced; and the allowance granted to the 
slave for his labour was sufficiently liberal to 
allow him to look forward, at no very distant 
period, to obtaining his liberty by his own in- 
dustry and frugality. It was considered un- 
worthy of a civilized people, and of the chris- 
tian name, that those who, from a pressing 
necessity, sold themselves in slavery, or who, 
by the calamity of war, fell into that condition, 
should lose their liberty for ever; and it was 
regarded as a christian duty, not only to facili- 
tate the attainment of freedom where persons 
themselves held captives, but also to redeem 
from captivity those who had fallen into the 
hands of pagan enemies. This was very dif- 
ferent from what had formerly been the case. 
The Venetian and Almafitan merchants had 
carried on an extensive commerce with Asia 
and Africa, and in order to import their luxu- 
ries, had supplied the market of the Saracens 
with slaves. Their apology would, perhaps, 
have been, that they were purchased from 
their heathen neighbours ; but a slave dealer 
was probably not very inquisitive as to the 
faith or origin of his victim, or the means by 
which he was deprived of his liberty. ‘this : 
trade was not peculiar to Venice, but practised | 
even by our own countrymen; and however | 
imperfect their views of christianity, to the in- | 
fluence of christianity we must ascribe it, that, | 
at a later day, they were found, not only re- | 
linquishing their own captives in war, or for- | 
bearing to enslave them, but even redeeming | 
those who had been captured by heathens. A | 
christian having purchased or redeemed another | 
from slavery, was entitled to his services until : 
the price of redemption was repaid; and those | 
who had sold themselves into slavery were at - 
liberty to redeem themselves, by paying the 
price originally given, with the addition of a 
fifth part. Among other promoters of the great 
and glorious principles of freedom, we must 
mention Wycliffe, the morning star of the Re- 
formation. This great and good man flourished ' 
in the 14th century, having been born 1324; | 
died 1384. In the same noble spirit with his | 
other actions and sayings, he came forth from 
his obscurity, and taught princes and the nation 
at large, that it was contrary to the principles 
of the christian religion that any one should be 
a slave. He possessed great influence with 
John of Gaunt, the celebrated duke of Lan- | 
caster, and, through him, with the king (Ed- | 
ward III.), as well as with a large proportion : 
of the nobility and gentry of England; and it. 
is probable that the prevalence of his senti- | 
ments did much towards promoting emanci- | 
pation. 

It is now upwards of three centuries since 


| 
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slavery of any kind existed in England. Its 
gradual abolition, under the influence of chris- 
tianity, and the advantages resulting to society, 
serve to illustrate two very interesting senti- 
ments: first, that christianity, without any 
express command for the abolition of slavery, 
has provided a sure and inoffensive corrective of 
all oppressive institutions, in the gradual in- 
fluence of its liberal and benignant principles ; 
and, second, that equity and humanity are 
consistent with sound policy, as well as with 
moral obligations. Where is the British noble- 
man or landholder now, who would, if he could, 
have the free and intelligent peasantry, by 
whom his lands are cultivated, and whose good 
will, attachment, and gratitude, he can insure 
by liberality and kindness, transformed into a 
race of sullen, degraded, and oppressed serfs, 
like those who toiled in the fields of his fore- 
fathers? No: all enlightened persons and 
governments admit, as an established fact, that 
the interests and happiness of all classes of so- 
ciety can only be promoted and secured by a 
uniform regard to the original and unalienable 
rights of man, which exist antecedent to all 
distinctions in society, and which cannot be 
trampled upon with impunity. In any state, 
as soon as the life and property of the subject 
are secure, the labour and rewards of indus 
spontaneously arise, the arts of life flourish, 
the conveniences and comforts of life are mul- 
tiplied, and contentment, peace, and prosperity 
prevail. 


BILL-MEN. 


It will be generally admitted, we think, after 
perusing our Chapter on Handbills, that the 
bill-man is an important public functionary, 
not to be overlooked in estimating our national 
resources,—seeing it is by him that handbills 
find their way to the public, and have thus 
become so powerful an engine of trade. As a 
public body, bill-men might fairly lay claim to 
be considered a “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,” for no one will deny that 
correct and early information on “‘ cheap cloth- 
ing,” “ falls in teas,” and the numerous ‘ bar- 
gains” that are being daily offered to the 
community, is the most useful kind of know- 
ledge we could acquire; and although they 
may display less judgment and discrimination 
in the character of the intelligence they dis- 
pense than that which distinguishes the know- 
ledge diffused by another Society bearing a 
similar name; yet it will be readily granted 
that it is at least cheaper, more varied, and 
practical; and that, as a society, they never 
allow their personal or party predilections to 


interfere in the discharge of their responsible 
duties. Invested with this importance, the 
bill-man is not to be classed with the less hon- 
ourable members of the profession who dispense 
gratuitous knowledge—he has no kindred with 
town-criers, bell-men, or the venders of ‘ full, 
true, and particular accounts,” and is far re- 
moved above those gentlemen who perambulate 
the streets with large placards at the extremi- 
ties of poles, and as some one wittily said, 
have a shilling a day and their board. We 
are doubtful whether he might not even claim 
precedence to the bill-sticker himself, who, 
though not a man to be despised in these days 
of universal placarding, may have his labours 
defaced in a night, poor man, by a shower, or 
covered over by some rival “ external paper- 
hanger,” and generally bears the marks of his 
profession wherever he goes. On points of 
honour, however, we wiil not contend, es- 
pecially as it is difficult to ‘‘draw the line” 
between two bodies who so happily unite in 
accomplishing the same object, and only differ 
in the means they employ. 

Bill-men may be divided into two classes— 
the stationary and the perambulatory. The 
former may be seen at the doors of linen-dra- 
pers, tea-merchants, and shoe-shops,—the latter 
everywhere; and it is a singular anomaly, and 
exhibits a striking instance of “man’s inhu- 
manity to’”—Bill-men, that the maimed and 
wooden-legged members of the body, should 
be found walking the streets, and their more 
fortunate brethren stationed at the shop-doors, 
—a circumstance which may have escaped the 
notice of our readers, but which they will 
nevertheless find to be true. The stationary 
bill-man is generally an orator in his way—his 
duty is, to coax the public inside his patron’s 
establishment, and for this purpose, he spares 
neither words nor truth. See him at the door 
of some struggling draper, bills in one hand, 
goods in the other—mark his tact in thrusting 
his patterns of dresses on all the women who 
are willing to loiter and listen—how he dis- 
criminates between the servant-maid “ out on 
an errand,” and the mechanic’s wife on her way 
home, displaying some gaudy ribband before the 
one, at a price quite irresistible to any servant- 
maid with money in her pocket, and simply hand- 
ing a bill to the other ; and should a crowd of 
boys gather round his door—observe the pom- 
posity with which he disperses the urchins, and 
the self-complacency with which he resumes his 
duties. And then the volubility of his tongue— 
the endless encomiums he passes on the goods— 
the oft-repeated invitations to ‘‘ walk in’—the 
flattering promises of ‘‘ bargains” —the moving 
appeals to cheapness—if persuasion be one end of 
oratory, you may learn a lesson from a bill-man ! 
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But it is only when two rival establishments, 
near enough to annoy each other and the pub- 
lic, contemplate nothing short of mutual anni- 
hilation, and for this purpose secure the aid of 
disinterested bill-men, that they may be seen 
in their glory. Such scenes then ensue !— 
never were heard such bandying of compli- 
ments—such unblushing declamation—such 
wholesale abuse,—each striving to excel his 
opponent in the loudness with which he trum- 
pets his ‘‘ bargains,” and frequently contesting 
the right of the doubting customer to enter 
what shop he prefers. We remember witness- 
ing such a scene in Cranbourne-Alley, near 
Leicester-Square, where an elderly female, 
hesitating “‘ which of the two to choose,” was 
roughly laid hold of by the rival b‘ll-men, and 
might have been dragged piecemeal into both 
establishments, had not some parties liberated 
her from the excited opponents, who adjourned 
to a neighbouring court, and terminated their 
dispute by a pugilistic encounter. How very 
far will not misguided zeal carry some men! 

A marked characteristic of bill-men generally 
is their acuteness in discovering the shops of 
parties about to remove, retire from business, 
or “sell off;” let but a tradesman exhibit the 
remotest symptoms of any of these popular 
expedients for forcing trade, and a host of bill- 
men will instantly crowd his doors. And here 
the services of the walking bill-man are also 
available. He knows every street in the town 
—is well acquainted with the suburbs—has 
been for years employed in the same vocation— 
was never known to have thrown his handbills 
over a wall, and spend the day in a tap-roomn— 
he is a steady, hard-working man, and “has 
his living to get.” Alas for his honesty! like 
him who has not music in his soul, he is not 
to be trusted. There is danger as well in sus- 
pecting a man, as in placing implicit reliance 
on him, and bill-men, who at the best, are but 
mortals, have been known to dispose of their 
burdens—more advantageously than their em- 
ployers anticipated—for waste paper, and in 
various other ways best known to themselves. 
Yet, flagrant as may be the instances of their 
dishonesty, it is undeniable that on the whole, 
they are generally at the post of duty, indus- 
triously circulating the news of bankruptcies 
and insolvencies, which if preserved, might 
form a valuable local Gazette, or index of the 
state of trade. 

In many respects, however, street bill-men 
are street nuisances, and would only be tole- 
rated in a country like our own. We have 
a singular antipathy to them, and invari- 
ably cross the road when we descrie any 
of the fraternity in perspective. To be jolted 
and jostled in the streets by over-bearing 


porters, ‘‘parcel deliverers,” or vaccillating 
foot-passengers, who cannot decide whether to 
take the right or the wrong side of the way, 
are unquestionably serious evils—highly aggra- 
vated when you are hazarding your own and 
other people’s limbs, to gain a railway station. 
But they are trivial compared with the misery 
of being checked in your “ onward course” 
by the street bill-man, who singles you 
out just as you conceive you have escaped 
his notice, and with a grace and conde- 
scension which you cannot civilly resist, pre- 
sents his bills of *‘ gratuitous advice” or medical 
assistance—bill!s, alas! often dishonoured and 
unaccepted. We delight to trace the hidden 
causes of our partialities and antipathies, and 
we believe our reasons for the dislike in ques- 
tion date from our first visit to the ‘ Great 
Metropolis.” Strolling down the Strand with 
a friend one evening, being then, as we had 
often read in the windows of the butter-venders, 
‘fresh from the country,” we reached the doors 
of the Adelphi Theatre, and being naturally 
reminded, in so crowded a locality, of our ma- 
ternal injunctions to beware of London sharp- 
ers, we were just in a mood to defy all the 
rogues and pickpockets in town. A bill of the 
play was politely offered us as we passed, which, 
in our ignorance of its pecuniary value, we as 
politely accepted, but we were not suffered to 
progress beyond a step before we were most 
violently laid hold of, and uncivilly requested 
either to return the article or pay the bill. The 
injustice, as we then conceived, of such a de- 
mand, (for it was without a precedent at any 
of the provincial theatres we had visited), 
coupled with our deep conviction, just then, of 
London knavery, led us to offer some resist- 
ance which might have terminated in landing 
us somewhere else than the boxes of a theatre, 
had not our friend interfered to explain this 
feature in the “lights and shadows of London 
life.” From that day a secret distrust of bill- 
men was engendered, which the perpetual 
thrusting before us of announcements concern- 
ing ‘‘Cheap shoes,” ‘‘ Washable hats” and 
whisker dyes, has warmed into a dislike, and 
the pertinacity of the medical branch of bill- 
men, has soured into a positive antipathy. 
Nor are we without fellowship in this prejudice 
of ours—we doubt not but that the bill-man 
entertains rather different notions of mankind 
in general from what mankind entertain of 
themselves—that he considers them a most un- 
civil race may be fairly presumed, and it is 
equally probable that he believes the public fre- 
quently blind to their own interests, for no street- 
walker can shut his eyes to the fact that the bill- 
man’s gratuitous presentations are often most 


uncivilly rejected, and sometimes even given 
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to the four winds of heaven, before his face. 
Medical quacks, however, who are equally as 
dependent on advertising as the bill-men them- 
selves, appear lately to have taken this alarm- 
ing exhibition of general distrust into their 
most serious consideration, and to have devi- 
sed a plan for awakening public confidence in 
their empiricism, as novel as it is ingenious. 
But a few days ago, we observed in one of our 
most crowded thoroughfares a liveried servant, 
habited in a suit with which he might have 
gained admittance to the ‘‘swarrie of the select 
footmen of Bath,” immortalized in the Pickwick 
Papers, distributing a packet of the most 
approved envelopes, to the well attired and 
respectable portion of the foot-passengers. 
On witnessing this lavish and in discri- 
minate profusion, as we supposed, of invi- 
tations, our first impression was, that some 
eccentric nobleman had conceived a crotchet of 
giving a public dinner at his residence, and had 
adopted this means of requesting the honour 
of the public’s company,—and some of the 
nobility have perpetrated more silly, though 
less gratifying jokes upon the community,—but 
what was our astonishment in crossing over to 
obtain a token of this unexampled liberality, 
in recognizing in the gaudily-dressed footman, 
the form and features of our old friend—or rather 
enemy—the bill-man of Street—as deter- 
mined a fixture there as the lamp-posts them- 
selves; and our mortification may be conceived, 
when, on opening our envelope, instead of an 
invitation to dinner at a certain hour, we found 
the usual intimation that Dr. might be con- 
sulted daily from 10 till 4. We protest against 
the employment of these surreptitious “‘ moving 
advertizers,” not only on grounds of public 
honesty and fair-dealing, but as tending seri- 
ously to injure the interests of the diminutive 
and deformed street bill-men, who, it is clear, 
can never be metamorphosed into respectable 
footmen, and are withal as worthy a class of 
men as the rest of their professional brethren. 


ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO CLOCKS. 


Since the announcement of Mr. Bain, the 
chronometer ‘maker, that he could apply vol- 
taic electricity as a moving power for clocks, 
the scientific world has been much divided in 
opinion as to the practicability of the scheme. 
All doubt on the subject, however, is now set 
at rest by the evidence of facts. Since last 
Christmas eve, a large illuminated public 
clock, (in front of the London Polytechnic 
Institution, in Regent-street) has been going 
day and night, with perfect success, by the 


sole agency of a galvanic current. 


Of all the discoveries of the present age, there 
are few, if any, so extraordinary as this. To 
think that man should be able to extend his 
daring hand into space, grasp thence the sub- 
tleist and most powerful element in creation, 
confine it in small wooden boxes, and bid it con- 
trol the mechanism of a time-piece, with a 
regularity inferior only to that of the earth’s 
revolutions—to think that all this is not only 
possible, but easy, leaves the imagination 
lost in amazement at the apparently illimi- 
table powers of the human mind, and the 
quenchless thirst for knowledge begotten of it. 

The clock in question is intended by its in- 
ventor to indicate mean time with the exacti- 
tude of a chronometer. As a description of 
this most remarkable piece of machinery will, 
doubtless, be interesting to our readers, we | 
shall endeavour to make them understand its 
working details. First, however, we invite 
their attention to a most important preliminary 
fact. It is the primary object of the ingenious 
contriver of this machine, to make all the clocks 
of a district go unerringly alike. For this 
purpose he employs, as the heart of the whole, 
a “ Regulator” clock, which is a time-piece 
upon the ordinary plan of construction, with a 
pendulum and weights, but of so perfect a kind | 
that it will keep correct time for months, and | 
even years, without variation. This regulator | 
governs the supply of the galvanic fluid to the | 
clocks put in motion by its means, and their | 
movements, therefore, correspond, of necessity, | 
with those of itself, and of each other. Ina, 
word, all the clocks in electrical communication 
with the regulator, indicate exactly the same | 
time that it does. 

In the instance of the London Polytechnic 
Institution clock, the regulator employed is 
placed in the Manager’s room, and locked up 
in a glass case, to prevent intermeddling with 
it; and although its present office is limited to 
the control of but one out-of-doof clock, it 
could, with equal facility, be made to regulate 
and give motion to five hundred others. 

In order to fully comprehend the plan upon 
which electrical clocks are constructed, it will 
be necessary to previously understand the na- 
ture and peculiarities of an electro-magnet ; 
for without the employment of this philosophi- 
cal instrument, no motion can be communicated 
to machinery by voltaic electricity. 

The electro-magnet is called an artificial 
magnet, in contradistinction to the natural 
magnet. It is manufactured by coiling insula- 
ted copper wire round a piece of soft iron of a 
particular form. The copper wire is employed | 
for the purpose of conveying a stream of elec- 
tricity to the iron, and the wire is “insulated,” 
that is to say, it is bound closely round with 
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thread, to prevent the escape of the electricity ; 
thread, in this case, being a non-conductor. 
When the wires of a galvanic battery are con- 
nected with an electro-magnet, and a circuit 
for the passage of the electric current has been 
established between them, the piece of soft 
iron becomes a magnet of great power, capa- 
ble of firmly attaching to itself heavy weights ; 
and so it will remain during the passage of the 
galvanic fluid. But the moment that current 
is stopped, or interrupted, the iron ceases to 
have any attractive power, and it consequently 
relaxes its hold upon the weight, at the same 
instant of time. It is the power of making 
and breaking at pleasure the attractive influ- 
ences of the electro-magnet, that arms the 
electrical clock maker with his whole machinery 
of motion. 

Bearing in mind this leading fact, we will 
now show how the clock itself is worked. The 
dial plate of the regulator we have mentioned, 
is furnished with a second hand, which, of 
course, describes its circles once in every mi- 
nute. To the inner part of this second hand 
is attached a copper pin, which goes round 
with it, the free end touching the dial plate as 
it revolves. In the whole course of the circle 
thus made by the pin, small ivory pegs are 
regularly inlaid at exact distances from each 
other. The number of these pegs is sixty ; 
but it an essential condition of their arrange- 
ment that they should be, first of all, quite 
flush or even with the surface of the dial plate; 
and next, that they should be at exactly equal 
distances from each other, the width of each 
piece of ivory corresponding exactly with the 
width of the metal between it and its neigh- 
bour. The figure we have been describing 
would, therefore, present a circle composed of 
alternate compartments of metal and ivory, 
every single piece of both of which would be 
of the same surface-dimensions, and the whole 
of them equi-distant. Along this circle, the 
pin we have mentioned travels with the second 
hand, touching alternately the ivory and the 
metal. We beg particular attention to this 
description, because, upon its entire compre- 
hension, hinge the explanations we have yet 
to make. 

In the glass case of the regulating clock a 
“constant” galvanic battery is deposited, and 
between it and the dial plate, a proper com- 
munication is established by means of con- 
ducting wires. The dial plate, being made of 
metal, is now charged with electricity. From 
this dial plate other wires are then conducted to 
the working machinery of the clock, and there 
placed in communication with an electro-mag- 
net. This electro-magnet regulates the mo- 


tions of the hands; as often as it is charged 


with electricity, it attracts to itself a spring 
which is so contrived as to move both hands 
forward the exact distance required; this done, 
the current is broken ; it then becomes power- 
less, and relaxes its hold of the spring, which 
returns to its place. A moment after, a simi- 
lar operation is performed by again establishing 
and breaking the current, the same being re- 
peated once in every second of time, so that 
sixty makings of the current, and sixty break- 
ings of it, constitute a minute of time, and the 
hands are moved forward accordingly. 

It now only remains to explain how these 
makings and breakings of the electrical current 
are conducted, in order to arrive at a complete 
knowledge of the whole process. 

We have seen that the dial plate of the re- 
gulator is kept constantly charged with the 
fluid, and that a pin fastened to the second 
hand, traverses (every minute) a circle com- 
posed alternately of metal and ivory, both 
hand and pin being made of metal. Ivory, be 
it remembered, is a non-conductor. While the 
pin in question is passing over the ivory, all 
electrical communication between the dial plate 
and the electrical clock is therefore broken ; but 
when the pin passes from the ivory to the 
metal, it is again established, because there is 
no intervening non-conductor to interrupt its 
passage. As the pin passes from ivory to metal, 
and from metal to ivory, once in every moment 
of time, the necessary galvanic communication 
with the electro-magnet, in connexion with the 
electrical clock, is made and unmade in exactly 
the same period, and its movements are con- 
sequently identic with those of the regulator. 

We have said that five hundred clocks could 
be controlled by this new power as easily as 
one, but for a description of the necessary 


Means, we must avail ourselves of another oc- 
casion. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT PRIDE. 


BY G. E. S. 


‘All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves.” It strikes us very forcibly that the 
alteration of a single word in this quotation— 
though it might spoil the rhythm—would con- 
vey an equally wholesome truth. We would 
read it thus, ‘‘ All men think all men proud but 
themselves.” Ask the first man, or woman 
either, that you meet, whether he or she—as 
the case may be—be not rather proud? “ Proud! 
bless your heart, Master, what have I got to 
be proud of?” ‘Well, my good woman, I 
did’nt mean to offend you, and now I look a 
little eloser, I don’t think you have much to 
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be proud of.” Has she not, though—only try 
the experiment. 

“None of your fashions for me—I don’t 
care for your fashions, I ar’nt proud—not a 
bit of it,” says country John to the shop- 
keeper, who is trying to persuade him to buy 
a hat with a brim only two inches and a half 
wide, whereas the orthodox breadth of brim 
in his native village, is just three inches and a 
quarter, neither more nor less. ‘I don’t care 
for your fashions. I ar’nt a bit proud,” he re- 
peats, when, having been with difficulty suited 
to a hat, he descends to the lower habiliments 
of his fit out. ‘I ar’nt a bit proud; I don’t 
care for fashions—give me a red waistcoat—a 
real plush—for my money.” ‘‘ Well, here’s 
one just your size, colour and all,” says the 
shop-keeper. ‘‘ No, no, that wont do; ’t’as’nt 
got pearl buttons.” ‘But, my good man, 
pearl buttons really are not worn now, they 
ar’nt indeed.” ‘I don’t care for that,” says 
John, “I tell you I don’t mind fashions. I ar’nt 
proud,” and so he goes on through the whole 
inventory of his purchases, till the poor slop- 
seller wishes him and his humility together 
fairly out of his shop. 

And are you not really a littlk—a very 
little proud, Master John? Stop till next Sun- 
day, and we shall see which has the best opin- 
ion of himself, you, or the Squire of the parish. 

** And suppose John is proud of his broad 
brim and red waistcoat and pearl buttons, what 
then.” 

Why he is proud and does not know it. 

“But is not the feeling one of vanity rather 
than pride?” 

Call it vanity if you like; it is only another 
name fora bad principle. True, it is only one 
of the forms—and the very lowest form—in 
which pride evinces itself; but then, for the 
time, there is nothing about John so palpable 
to his ideas; and so he is proud of a broad 
brimmed hat and a red waistcoat. 

‘* But may not a man wear a broad brimmed 
hat and ared waistcoat without being proud 
of it?” 

Yea, verily—shape, colour, and texture are 
mere matters of taste, and doubtless the glit- 
| tering coronet and the spotless ermine cover as 
much heart pride as does John’s rustic finery— 
but no more. 

So much for pride of dress. 
is pride of station. 


Then there 


‘* Did you call on our old schoolfellow, Pow- 
ell, when you passed through York ?” inquired 
Mr. of his brother, who was just returned 
from a professional journey in the North. 

‘*Oh no,” was the reply. 

“Why, how was that?” rejoined the bro- 


ther, “‘ you were more than a month in York, 
and I thought that you and Powell were quite 
cronies at school.” 

‘* Very true, Henry, so we were; but don’t 
you know he keeps a shop now?” 

‘* Well, Ned, and what of that? I do not 
know—I do not see what great obstacle that 
circumstance could have been in the way of a 
friendly call. Indeed, I should have thought 
that his reasons for choosing a trade, instead of 
a profession, would have been an additional 
motive with you to have shown him some little 
respect.” 

“Ah, I remember hearing something about 
his father’s losses, from the failure of the bank 
at W ,and that on this account he declined 
going to Cambridge, and fixed himself at his 
uncle’s counter; and I think it was very hand- 
some of him. But for all that, I should have 
felt rather awkward in his little back parlour— 
I can fancy it, smelling of candles and soap— 
and besides, he is married, and, of course, his 
wife is a person of no education.” 

*** Of course,’ Ned; you know nothing about 
it then; for his wife is one of the most inter- 
esting women I ever met with, and so far from 
having no education, appears to have had a 
remarkably good one. And pray why should 
not a tradesman’s wife be as well educated as a 
lawyer’s? Resolve me that point, if you can, 
Ned. And then, as to the back parlour— 
Ned, Ned, I will not say you are a fool, be- 
cause that is a very naughty word, as our dear 
old grandmother used to say; but I can’t help 
thinking you are a simpleton.” 

“You are amazingly complimentary, cer- 
tainly, Harry; but I don’t exactly see what 
about.” 

“Well then, Edward, to be serious, did you 
call on Powell?” 

“No, I told you I did not.” 

‘* Has his house been described to you ?” 

**No. But what very odd questions you are 
asking. What can you possibly mean ?” 

“* Well, I won’t catechize you any more, 
but I do feel indignant at the stupid slang that 
one part of the world uses in speaking of ano- 
ther part of it. And you, my dear brother, 
have caught it, or you would not have pre- 
supposed a ‘little back parlour’ in a house that 
you knew nothing about.” 

_“ Why, Harry, I think you are getting proud 
now. What is there in the idea of a back par- 
lour that excites your ire in this manner ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing at all, Ned, in the idea itself, but 
a good deal in the use that is made of it. It is 
just one of the set phrases that are always to be 
met with in second-rate novels, and other books 
besides, when the domicile of a tradesman is 
introduced ; and the notion conveyed, and in- 
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tended, too, to be conveyed, is one of contempt | that she received proposals from Sir J |.—— 
and degradation. Now tell me, Ned, honestly, | about the same time that B made up to 


when you spoke of Powell’s back parlour, was 
not your imagination revelling in, or rather 
revolting at, a dingy hole, eight or nine feet 
square, dark as a malefactor’s cell, and redolent 
of candles and red herrings ?” 

‘‘ Something like this, I confess ; but I can’t, 
for the life of me, see what you are driving at.” 

“Why, just this, Ned; you are a proud 
fellow.” 

“So you have often told me, but I am not 
bound to believe it.” 

“What hindered you from calling on Pow- 
ell ?” 

“ T have told you.” 

** You have, and all that you have said re- 
solves itself into this,—‘ I was too proud to 
be seen in the house of a tradesman—too proud 
to be known as the acquaintance, or the friend 
of a tradesman—’ ” 

‘“* Well, well—it may be, but would you 
have me shake hands, and be ‘ Hail-fellow, well 
met,’ with every grocer or tailor I meet in the 
street ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly not—for the probability is, that 
your opportunities of mixing with grocers and 
tailors, or any other tradesmen, are very li- 
mited, and that it would cost you some pains 
to be admitted on terms of intimacy among 
them ; but for that very reason, you should be 
cautious how you estimate or sneer at them. 
It is not wise to despise what we have no means 
of appreciating. I would not, by any means, 
seek the companionship or friendship of any 
man because he is a grocer or a tailor; but I 
would not, on that account, reject it, if I found 
it worth having.” 


“Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather and prunella.” 


‘TI am just going to pay our old friend Mary 
B a wedding visit,” said Mrs. F to the 
Honourable Lady M—— ; “ will you accom- 
pany me?” 

“Oh no! not for the world,” replied her 
ladyship, ‘‘ and I wonder that you should think 
of going. Do you know she actually married 
a lawyer—a mere man of business ?” 

“Yes, so I suppose; but yet I am not 
aware why I should be wanting in politeness 
to her; or, indeed, why I should, on any oc- 
casion, avoid her company. A lawyer’s wife 
may, for any thing I know to the contrary, be 
perfectly eligible to be my friend.” 

my dear Mrs. F. we will not 
dispute that point this morning. I know you 
don’t like what you call ‘ pride of station ;’ 
but for all that, I think Mary B—— might 
have done better if she would. I understand 


her, and to think of her preferring the lawyer 
to the baronet !’” 

“Or, in other words, Lady M——, the man 
of sense, prudence, and good character, to the 
dissipated and extravagant fox-hunter—to say 
nothing of the difference in temper, for you 
will acknowledge that your Baronet is a noto- 
riously hasty and passionate man; while I be- 
lieve my lawyer is remarkable for his affability 
and kindness. Surely our friend was no fool 
for not sacrificing her domestic happiness to 
‘ pride of station.’” 


Of all the varied forms that pride assumes, 
perhaps the pride of station is the most fre- 
quent, if not the most inveterate. Birth— 
money—intellect—character—each in their de- 
gree, enlist in their favour, the pride of the 
human heart; but all men have not birth— 
property—intellect—or character to boast of. 
But low in station must that man be, who can- 
not imagine a still lower grade in society, that 
may be looked down upon with scorn. Thus 
the haughty patrician of ancient descent darts 
his indignant glances at the mushroom nobility 
of the day. The titled commoner, again, regards 
with complacency, his escutcheon unstained— 
uncontaminated by plebeian blood. The mer- 
chant and manufacturer, in their turn, revolt 
from too close a contact with the tradesman 
and shop-keeper. The shop-keeper, “‘ well to 
do in the world,” smiles contempt on the horny 
hands and soiled garments of the mechanic—the 
‘*unwashed artificer.’”” And the mechanic, in his 
turn, draws comparisons in his own favour. 
And does it end here? Oh no, just step into 
yonder kitchen, and discover the cause of the 
lengthened discussion that seems to have 
produced such a sensation in the little world 
there. What is it? Why you will find that 
Fanny the cook is mightily enraged that John 
the footman should have presumed to invite his 
sister (a maid of all work! oh, horrible!) to 
a projected party of pleasure that is to take 
place next week. 

“To think that you should have asked her, 


when we meant to keep our party so respecta- 
ble.” 


Thus from the palace to the cottage—from 
the drawing room to the kitchen—does this 
wide spreading vice extend; contracting the 
social circle, and causing disquietude to all 
within its influence. 

Carried to an extreme, how demoralizing in 
its tendency—how odious in its consequences, 
Filial duty, brotherly affection, friendly inter- 
course, must all give way to its stern demands. 
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The son, who by his own application and in- 
dustry, or—what is more likely—by the inter- 
est and assistance of his father, has risen to 
what he supposes to be a higher rank in life 
than that in which his parents have moved, feels 
ashamed of his origin, and almost disowns his 
relationship to the authors of his being. The 

brother who, by the mutations of life, has 
| been reduced in circumstances and prospects, 
; Must expect to be received with coolness and 
‘ alienation by those who ought to be the first— 
| the very first—to pour the balm of consolation 

into the wounded heart. The sister who—to 
| use the common language in such cases—has 
. disgraced herself and her friends, by marrying 
|in a rank beneath her, must expect no more 
| 


_ the overflowing kindness of a brother’s heart 
| to reach her. Oh no!—“ We cannot think of 
acknowledging the connexion”—Cannot you ? 
and why not? Do you not know that “a high 
look and a proud heart is an abomination to 
the Lord,” and ‘‘the proud He knoweth afar 
off?” 


Poems of Past Years. By James Parker, 
Edinburgh: John Menzies, 1842. 


Several of the poems in this modest volume 
have already appeared in this Journal and in its 
predecessor, and, if we mistake not, in Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. Mr. Parker, therefore, 
needs no formal introduction—his verse is the 
spontaneous overflowings of a pure and cultivat- 
ed taste, and of a heart full of high wrought 
sympathy with the beautiful— Religion, poe- 
try, and love.” 


As his motto imparts, the poems collected 
here are ‘chance notes from the lute—fancies 
and thoughts,” many of them of such a tone, 
and expressed with such a masterly hand, as 
will awaken vibrating chords in every mind at- 
tuned to the enjoyment of nature, and the 
exercise of the heart’s purest and noblest affec- 
tions. 


The following stanzas touchingly pourtray 
the float of early recollections which rushes 
through the mind of the aged traveller, when, 
descending the vale of life, he can revert to 
the sweet prime of his journey in association 
with the quiet, deep, unmantled enjoyments 
of a village home, and the sacred exercises of 
youthful piety :— 

THE SABBATH BELL. 


The Sabbath bell, the Sabbath bell ! 
It pealeth loud and clear ; 

And thoughts within my bosom swell, 
Of many a vanished year : 


It hath a music all its own— 
A voice in its peculiar tone, 
That whispers in mine ear, 
Of days when, in my native dell 
I heard it first—the Sabbath bell ! 


That valley, with its waving woods— 
Its waters flashing free— 

The bank whereon our cottage stood, 
Beneath the linden tree ; 

The wild-flowers that, in beauty, there 

Unfolded, in the summer air, 
Their treasures unto me— 

All—all are wakened by the spell 

That lives in thee—sweet Sabbath bell ! 


A church is there, with turret grey— 
A venerable pile ; 

And ever on the Sabbath day 

mingled group, and sweetly, there 

Arose to Heaven the while— 

For young and old within that dell 

Assembled with the Sabbath bell ! 


And many a stately yew-tree cast 
Its shadows deep around, 

To tell the stranger that he passed 
O’er consecrated ground : 

A church yard —solitary place, 

Where thousands of the human race 
Their last repose had found— 

Unbroken by the sounds that fell 

From each succeeding Sabbath bell ! 


Friends of my youth ! 
Before me in the nig 

As when we roved by wood and stream, 
Ye mock my dreaming sight ! 

And she—the loveliest of all !— 

The dews of evening coldly fall 
Above her form once bright : 

Yet still her whisper seems to dwell 

In that sweet-sounding Sabbath bell! 


= faces gleam 
t: 


Oh! change hath visited the spot 
Where we were wont to play ; 

And many a one hath left his cot, 
In other lands to stray : 

I marvel if, on memory's track, 

Their fond emotions wander back 
To that uncloudy day !— 

I marvel if their bosoms swell 

With echoes of the Sabbath bell ! 


It hath a deep—-a thrilling power 
To cheer my darkest mood ; 
It comes like dew unto the flower, 
Upon my solitude : 
And, even amid the careless crowd, 
Where feeling sleeps beneath its shroud 
Fond thoughts will oft intrude 
Of those sweet forms, though now they dwell 
Far from their home and Sabbath bell 


Oh! when this weary race is run— 
When life's last pulse is beating, 
And every thing beneath the sun 
From my dim eyes retreating ;— 
When friends are gathered round my bed, 
To hear my dying accents said, 
And watch my fleeting— 
I fain would breathe my last farewell, 
Soothed by thy sound—sweet Sabbath bell. 


In an appropriately gladsome strain the poet | 
thus welcomes spring—that yearly elysium of | 
birds and bards; and although many months | 
must intervene before its arrival, our readers 


pours, | 
| 
| 
| 

| | 
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will enjoy the contrast presented by the snows 
and sterility of winter. 


SPRING. 


The Spring is hovering now 
With fragrance on her wing, 
And smiles upon her sunny brow— 
The Spring, the glorious Spring! 
And, in her flight, she showers 
Upon the longing earth 
Soft dew, to nurse the sleeping flowers, 
Till they awake in mirth. 


The icy spell is broken 
That held the world in chains, 
And not a lingering trace or token 
Of its chilling power remains, 
Boreas hath sped away 
Across the ocean 
O’er frozen wave and ice 
Back to his polar home. = 


The forest’s deepening shade 
Is fill’d once more with song, 

And echoes from each swelling glade 
The joyous notes prolong ; 

And, like some whisper’d tale, 
Or, love’s first timid sigh, 

The fresh and fragrant southern gale 
On noiseless wings sweeps by. 


Upon the meadow’s breast 
e daffodil is blowing, 
And, like the stars in evening’s crest, 
Its golden flowers are glowing ; 
And the pale primrose blooms 
Deep in the solemn woods, 
Enriching with its young perfumes 
The leafy solitudes. 


Oh! is not this the hour 
Of gladness and of glee? 
The butterfly is on the flower, 
The bird upon the tree ; 
And from its mossy cell 
Comes forth the merry bee, 
To revel on each opening bell 
That blooms upon the lea. 
The sun’s reviving 
Laughs on the gushing streams, 
As or their pebbly beds they play, 
Exulting in his beams. 
All nature is awake, 
And her many voices sing 
Over dewy hill and shining lake, 
The Spring, the glorious Spring ! 


There is a soothing beauty in the following 
“Invocation to Sleep,” fitted to call down the 
goodness as we read. Truly, as Byron sings, 
“Our life is two-fold: sleep hath its own 
world.” 


AN INVOCATION TO SLEEP. 


Come! lay thy gentle fingers on my brow, 
And close mine eye-lids with thy soothing hand ; 
O blessed Sleep! come, thou who canst bestow 
Oblivion from all sorrow,—whose command 
Summons the airy land of dreams before our view. 
In that mysterious world I would relight 
Departed hours ; and, from the Past, renew 
A thousand shapes and sounds—lovely and bright, 
But lost for ever to the waking eye, 
That opens on a world whence all their beauties fly ! 


Come, gentle Sleep! come and surround my bed 
With the broad shadow of thy sable wings ; 
Thy thickest clouds around my chamber spread— 
Veiling the presence of external things, 
Of sound or sense ; let no intrusive ray 
Pierce through their darkness, nor disturb the rest 
Their influence yields ; till Fancy soar away 
Through undiscovered realms, ‘mid visions blest,— 
Too blest to linger when the waking hour 
Shall break thy chain, O Sleep! and dissipate thy power ! 


Oh ! fond delusion,—sweet, alas! but vain— 
Restorer of the lost—the loved—the dead ! 
The morning dawns—they disappear again— 
The phantoms of an hour. We seem‘d tu tread 
The self-same paths together, as of yore, 
Forgetful of all intervening years: 
And hearts estranged seemed as if still they bore 
Their old affection, which, with bitter tears 
We long had mourned.— Have they too the same feel- 
ings— 
Dost thou, O Sleep! to them afford the same revealings } 
The morning dawns: they disappear again ; 
They will not stay—those phantoms of the Past ! 
The eaptive must awaken to his chain ; 
The exile’s dream of home will end at last ! 
Yet thou, who hast the lapse of years o’erstept-— 
Defying change and distance ; thou who hast 
United hearts that long in absence wept— 
Thy solemn glimmerings on my spirit cast, 
And for a while its wonted joy restore, 
Oh, gentle Sleep! and I will bless thee evermore ! 


As a further specimen of Mr. Parker’s poetry, 
we give the following Sonnet, written in the 
hour of affliction :— 

Sadly and wearily they pass away,— 

The lingering hours that usher in the light ; 
And still my prayer arises through the night 
Of restlessness, “ Oh! would that it were day :” 
Would it were day !—and yet the morning brings 

Nor solace, nor relief from all my pain, 

But eager longings for the night, again, 
To spread around my bed her shadowy wings ! 
Would that my spirit could repose awhile 

From all the strife that agitates my breast !— 
Would that the morn, with its awakening smile 

And balmy breath, could bring my spirit rest!— 
Would that the evening could restore to me 
My vanished peace—my lost tranquillity ! 

We have more than once heard of Farewells 
to the Muses, sung by their favoured songsters, 
when all that the word was intended to convey 
applied only to the interregnum between the 
publication of one volume and its successor ; 
such we hope is Mr. Parker’s definition of the 
term, as he thus closes that now before us:— 


Then oe unto thee, my Lyre !—a long farewell to 


thee 
Thou solace of my sadder hours—thou chastener of my 


ee 
This Pt alone I wake on thee, and, these vibrations 
past 
My dream of melody is o'er, for it shall be the last ! 


| 

| 

\ 

| 
| | | 
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PITY. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS E. HANKINSON, M. A. 
(From “ St. Paul at Philippi: a Seatonian Prize-Poem.) 


Pity ! sweet ! whatsoe’r 

The garb edocs form may wear, 

So tenderly and analy dear 

ether, of re t! ‘d, 

Thy name and sway be wid ely blest, 

Or, simply clad in russet vest, 

Thou lend’st thy humbler powers, 
Comfort thyself hast proved to we 
—_— dun tempest-cloud to break, 
And dew the dry and rigid cheek 

With soul-reviving showers : ‘ 
But, dear and welcome as thou art 
To the poor grief-o’erburden’d heart, 
Not half thy loveliness is seen, 

Till, catching pure devotion’s mien, 
Thou liftest up thy brow serene 

To thy pre Sire above ; 

Bidding the guilty soul draw near, 
And pour her sorrows in His ear 
ose chosen name is Love. 


O, *twas a sight which angel-e 
Beheld with al unwont pe 
And every golden chord was still,— 
And widely an electric thrill 
Through heaven’s bright legions ran, 
While Pity from th’ eternal throne 
Led down Jehovah’s awful Son, 
And reft away each starry gem 
That bound creation’s diadem, 
And laid the robe of glory by, 
And sent essential Deity 
To veil his light in man ! 
°Tis finish’d! Hell hath fought in vain ! 
*Tis finish'd! Death himself is slain! 
The eternal gates expand again ! 
Immanuel re-ascends the skies, 
Fresh from his 
But Pity caught the parting w 
She marshals forth his chosen band, 
To tell the triumphs he had won ; 
And bids them speed from land to land 
The tidings of salvation on. 


Necessity oF A STEADFAST CHARACTER.— 
The man who is perpetually hesitating which 
of two things he will do first, will do neither. 
The man who resolves, but suffers his resolu- 
tion to be changed by the first counter-sugges- 
tion of a friend—who fluctuates from opinion 
to opinion, from plan to plan—and veers, like 
a weathercock, to every point of the compass, 
with every breath of caprice that blows—can 
never accomplish any thing great or useful. 
Instead of being progressive in any thing, he 
will be at best stationary, atid more probably 


retrogade, in all. It is only the man who first 
consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then 
executes his purpose with inflexible persever- 
ance, undismayed by those petty difficulties 
which daunt a weaker spirit—that can advance 
to eminence in any line. Take your course 
wisely, but firmly; and having taken it, hold 
upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps 
and Pyrenees will sink before you—the whole 
empire of learning will lie at your feet ; while 
those who set out with you, but stopped to 
change their plans, are yet employed in the 
very profitable business of changing their plans, 
Let your motto be Perseverance. Practice 
upon it, and you will be convinced of its value 
by the distinguished eminence to which it will 
conduct you.—Wirt’s Essays. 


Reapinc.—Of all the diversions of life, 
there is none so proper to fill up its empty 
space as the reading of useful and entertaining 
authors; and with that the conversation of a 
chosen friend. By reading we enjoy the dead | 
—by conversation the living—and by contem- 
plation ourselves. Reading enriches the me- 
mory, conversation polishes the wit, and con- 
templation improves the judgment. Of these, 
reading is the most important, because it fur- 
nishes both the others, 

Knowledge should be acquired gradually, 
and by study; for the superficial knowledge 
which is the result of the promiscuous and un- 
regulated adoption of the discoveries of others, 
affects the mind, as a sudden removal of a 
person with weak eyes from a darkened room 
into a blaze of light does the sight—it over- 
powers and confuses. 


AyLesBury —This town was a royal manor 
at the time of William the Norman, who gave.it 
to some of his favourites to hold by the follow- 
ing singular tenure—‘ That they should find, or 
provide, litter or straw for the king’s bed and 
chambers, and furnish him with three eels in 
the winter, and three green geese in the summer, 
and thrice in the year, if the king came so often.’ 


Goop Apvicr.—Resolve not to be poor. 
Whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a 
great enemy to human happiness ; it certainly 
destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues 
impracticable, and others extremely difficult. 
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